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MISTRUST ; OR, 
BLANCHE AND OSBRIGHT. 
A FEUDAL ROMANCE. 
{From Romantick Tales, by IM. G. Lewts.) 


(c ONTINUED.) 










CHAP. VIII. 





-— Sema, flores que, et succos incoqu “it acres 
Addit et exceptas luna pernocta pruias, 
Et strigis infames ipsis cum carnibus alas, 
Vivacisque gecur cervt ; quibus see se addet 
Ora paputque novem cornicis saecula passae.”— 

OVI. 
— Here boil'd she many a seed, and herb, and flower, 
And dews in moonshine culled at midnight hour, 
Bat’s wings, a stag’s still-panting heart, ahd last 
A raven’s head, oer which nine hundred years had past.” — 








WHILE his father was thus plunging himself in an 
abyss of real guilt, Osbright was hastening in eager pursuit 
éf means to elucidate the i imaginary crime of Gustavus. The 
forest was thick ; the way was long, aud difficult to fiad with 
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out agpuide. Osbright had obtained ample instructions re, 
specting the course, which he was told, and he believed it 
impossibic to wake a mistake ; but his mind occupied with 
canvassing the obstacles which impeded his union with 
Blanche and the reconciliation of the families, and. in weigh 
ing the arguments for and against success in his present pur- 
suit, he sutlkered hiatselt to fall nto a reverie, during which 
his steed directed bis course entirely at his own pleasure. 
At length the animal thonght proper to stop. The cessation 
of motion recalled Osbright to himself; he looked around 
wid found himself in the deepest part of the wood, and 
whore no beaten path was discernable. 

Which way to guide his horse he had not the most dis- 
tant idea. Jdighly incensed at his own negligence, he urged 
his coarser on at random, being only able to decide, that to 
remain where he wasther, was tie worst thing that he could 
do ; whereas by proceeding: he might possibly: either regain 
the proper road, or might find some peasant to direct him 
how to find it. He therefore coutinued to hasten onwards 
till bis liorse put bis foot into a pit-fall, and entangled him- 
self too completely to be extricated by any effurns of his ri- 
der. 

Osbright was now at a complete loss what todo. The 
groans of the avimal annouuced, that he had received some 
Injury, tooaga the thickness of the boughs excluded all as- 
sistance from the moon, the Knight was unable to ascertain 
the nature of his burt. A sound, like distant thunder,seem- 
ed to foretell a coming storm, and to remind him, that it 
was prodal le ia a short time that his situation would become 
sib more disagreeable ; while his nicditations on the means 

t extricating himself from his present embarrassment, re- 
cerved very unpleasant interruptions from tae howling of 
wolves and other wild beasts, by whom the forest was in- 
tested. Saddenly Osbright fancied that he saw comething 
simmer amon 


+} 


yy the tees. Hechastily hewed away with his 
sword some of the intervening branches which impeded hig 
view, aud was ck higehet ‘d to perceive the light ofa fire, which 
‘tidentiv shed tts rays through the casement of a cottage 
window atno ereat distance. Thither he resclved to hasten, 
anu ree ucst is owMeTS to assist him ia recoveriug his horses 
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He arrived at the spot, whence the light proceeded. Here 
stood a low and w retchied looking hut, rudely constructed, 
and covered with fern and withered boughs. Before he 
gave notice of his presence, the youth judged it pradent to 
ascertain the nature of the inhabitants. Accordingly he ap- 
proached the small window without noise, whence he fix 
perfect yiew inco the hut’s interiour. 

A young girl, who seemed to be about fifteen, end whose 
patched garments declared her to be the child of poverty, sai 
upon a low stool by the hearth. Sometimes she fed the fire 
with dry sticks, and at others she cast different materials in- 
to an iron kettle, which was boiling before her. She fre- 
guently stirred its contents, and seemed extremely intent 
upon her occupation. Osbright doubsed not, that she was 
preparing the repast of her parents, or perhaps of her mas 
ter, and he was on the point of lifting the latch of the door, 
when he heard the girl speak, as if addressing some one in 
an a‘ljoming room, 

—* Yes! yes!’ said she; “I hear you; all is going on 
well!” and then turning again to the cauldron—“ Now 
then,” she continued ; “ once again! First for father. 









—— Peace to his bones! may they sleep in the cell 
Ne’er mingled for mischief in poison, nor spell! 
Rest in the coffin! All ghastly and pale, 

By night may his ghost never wander and wail! 
Joy to the soul ! May he rise without fears, 
When the trumpet, to sinners so dreadful, he hears.” —- 


“ Now for my grandmother. 





—‘* feuds with the fiends ! May the hag’s evil eye 
Ne’ er CAUSC..0000 —= 








—‘ Barbara ! Barbara !” screamed a cracked voice, from 
the inner room—“ Idle hussey, what are you thinkingabow ? 
Um sure, you’re not repeating the three wishes !’— 

—“ Sure, are you? Nay, for certain, if the saints are 
half as diel as you are, [ repeat them to little pur rpose. Se} 
your heart at rest, I tell you, Iw arrant you al ll goes right. 

—S Joy to tie soul § May he rise... me 
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—‘* No! no! I said that ; where was I? stay! oh! aye 
now I remember. 


—‘ Feuds with the fiends ! May the hag’s evil eye 
‘Ne’er cause our cow Brindle to droop and to die! 
Mercy to man! May-her limbs cease to ache, 
Which the ague now forces to shiver and shake! 
Safety with saints! Letnot Satan succeed = * 

In laming her tongue when she’s saying her creed !” 


—‘ And now for myself ! 


—‘t Holy and sweet! May the knot soon be tied 
By the priest, which shall make me some honest man’s 
bride ! 


Sorrow and joy ! When in child-birth I lie, 


Light be my labour, and....."— 


Herz her eye fell upon Osbright, who, having lifted up the 
latch of the door softly, had entered, and was now standing 
‘beside her—“ Oh! preserve me, all blessed suints and aie 
gels !” cried the girl with a loud shriek, and sprang from her 
seat; “mercy upon me, sir Knight; who are you, and 
what brings you here *”—~ 

—‘ Be not alarmed, my pretty lass!” answered Os- 
bright ; “ my horse has fallen into a pit-fall, and I need as- 
sistance to draw him out. Are there any men belonging to 
this cottage, who....”"— 

—" Oh! no, sir Knight ; there is no one here, but myself 
and my old grandmother who is confined to her bed with a 
terrible apue-fit! but to the right you will find a narrow 
path, which leads to the village of Orrenberg : there you 
nay procure assistance in plenty ; it is not above a mile off ; 
and now, good sir Knight, be gone, I entreat you !”—~And 
she turned again tothe hearth. 

— To the right, I think, you said !” inquired the youth ; 
“‘ my good girl, leave your cookery to itself for a few mi- 
nutes, and just point out the path of which vou spoke, and 
an ample reward....."”— 

' == Oh! no, no, no! I could not stir a step out of this 
rocm for the universe, sir Knight ! so pry’thee, interrupt me 
nv longer, or vou'll certainly....look you there now ' she 
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exclaimed, running to the cauldron, apd beginning to stir it 
again with great eagerness, “ I thought, what would come of 
talking to me! The brewage was just going to boil over, and 
then all the charm would have been to do over again !”— 

—** The shawn " 

—‘* No, no! nota charm ! I did not mean to say charm. 
I don’t know what I meant to say ; but I know, I wish, that 
vou would not interrupt me any longer. Now do go away, 
there’s a good youn, knight ;- now go !”—And she began a- 
gain to mutter her rhymes. 

— Barbara !” called again the cracked voice from the 
inner room—* For Heaven's love, don’t forget the ague !” 

—‘* No, no!” replie -d Barbara, nor the cow neither.’ —~ 

—‘* Did [ tell you,” returned the voice ; “ did I tell you 
‘hat the snail-shells must be whole ? If they are cracked in 
the least part the broth will be spoiled, and then the child's 
finger will have no power or virtue.”— 

—* A child’s finger ?”--Osbright started, and his heart 
beat violently at the sound : he recollected, that father Peter 
had mentioned the loss of Joscelyn’s little finger of the right 
hand ; should this prove to be the same, here was a clue 
furnished, which might lead to the most important discove- 
ries |! While he made this reflection, Barbara answered her 
grandmother—— that she had observed her caution respect- 
ing the shells, and bade her make herself quite easy.”-— 

‘© Good ! good !” said again the old woman ; “ only be 
sure that you put in cobwebs enough, for that is a prime in- 
gredient.”——-And now, Barbara resumed her entreaties that 
the stranger would leave the cottage. 

——‘* By no means!” answered he resolutely; “ there 
seems to be sométhing improper going on here. A child’s 
finger is boiling in that cauldron, and I must know for what 
purpose you procured it, and in what manner you came by 
it, before [ stir one step from this apartment.” 

-——“ Now indeed, sir Knight!” cried the girl evidently 
alarmed, ‘** the purpose for which it is intended is a very 
harinless one. A child’s finger is boiling yonder I must 
confess ; but it is only to make a spell of great virtue, though 
so innocent, that the virgin herself need not have scrupled to 

make ust of it. That kettle contains the broth of good-luck, 
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and whatever wishes I pronounce, while it is making, sooner 
or later will all come to pass. And then when it is done, 
the child's finger being past nine times through a wedding 
ring, it affords an infallible cure for the ague and the ear- 
ache ; and being wrapped in the skin of a dormouse with a 
sprig of St. John’s wort, and laid under the threshold of the 
door, it is better than an old horse-shoe, and neither witch 
nor devil will venture to -put their noses over it; and being 
dipped in bat’s blood, and well rubbed in....but mercy.on me, 
what am I about? I ought to be alone while the broth is 
brewing,formy grandmother herself must not set her foot 
in the room, because she’s not a virgin. Now, dear, good 
young Knight, go along, for if any impure person is present, 
the charm is quite spoiled.”— 

—* Very possibly,” observed Osbright ; “ but though an 
impure person may do so much mischief, the presence of 
another pure person aught to make the work go oa still bet- 
ter. — 

-—“ Indeed? Why, as to that point, my grandmother gave 
no instructions, and it may very avell be as you say, Sip 
Knight! Stay a moment, and I'll ask her.”— 

: « By no means!” resumed Osbright, detaining her with a 
took of feigned severity ; ‘it would be quite superfluous, as 
lam determined, not only to remain where I am, but ta 
know, by what means the child’s finger came into your pos- 
sion.” — 

—“ Oh! gracious! Sir Knight! my grandmother charg- 
ed me not to say a word about the finger to any soul breath- 
ing ; she said, that it might bring us into much trouble, in 
spite of ourinnocence.'-— 

—‘* It will bring you into much more trouble, if you do 
not obey me withaut a momeat’s hesitation : for I shalihasten 
to the next village, and depose, that I found you in the very 
act of composing an unlawful potion. Both yourself and your 
grandmother will be seized as witches, and...."— 

—* Oh! all ye blessed Saints protect us !’ cried the girl, 
trembling in every limb ; “that is exactly what we are afraid 
of ; that is it, which has obli: ged us to take refuge in this a 
forest out of the reach of every human eye. Indeed, 
Knight, we are honest creatures; but my grandmother * 2 
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wise woman, and knows a power of strange secrets, and all 
the hidden virtues of herbs and plants ;, and so some ignor- 
ant evil-minded person accused: her of dealing in sorcery, 
and if she had not escaped in time, the poor iunocent wo- 
man would most probably have been burnt for a witch, only 
because she knew a little more than her neighbours. Now, 
good Sir Kuight, do not depose against us ; only promise to 
keep our secret, and you shall know every syllable of the 
matter as faithfully, as if I was kneeling at confession before 
the Father-Abbot of St. John’s: himself !” 

Osbright gave the required promise, and: now he listened 
with interest, which almost deprived him of the power of 
breathing, while the girl related—“ that a fortnight had 
scarcely elapséd, since she found in the wood a young boy, 
apparently not above nine years old, and at the poiat of 
death. She endeavoured to save his life, but in vain; he 
had only time to tell her, that while separated from his 
friends during the chase, he had been seized by a wolf ; that 
he had drawn his little dagger, and had defended himself sO 
successfuily, that though in the centest he gave himself seve- 
ral wounds with hisown weapon, he atchieved the death of 
the ferocious animal ; but before he could accomplish this, 
his bosom was dreadfully lacerated, and he had lost so much 
blood before the girl’s arrival, that in spite of all her efforts to 
succour him, he soon breathed his last. Assured that he was 
quite dead, she left the fatal spot, but took with her the dead 
welf, whose skin, she knew. would be an acceptahle winter- 
gift to her grandmother, The old woman, however, on heat 
ing the story, informed her that she had left something be- 
hissed much more valuable than the skins of all the wolves in 
the forest. ‘Fhis was the little foger of the child’s left hand, 
which, being boiled with certain mystical ingredients, possest 
a thousand important and benefcial properties. Barbara 
greatly regretted her not having been aware of its virtue ; 
especially as she had taken notice, that in the struggling with 
the walf the bey had broken that identical finger, aud as it 
seemed only to hang by the skin, nothing would have been 
more easy for her than to make herself mistress of it. How- 
ever, it might possibly not be too late, and she hurried back 
to the scene af death. Lhe corpse was still lving there; no 
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oneobserved her, and she secured the fiager; but in one 
minute more she would have been too late. She heard foot- 
Steps approaching, and had scarcely time to -conceal herseli 
behind a bush, when a man arrived at the place, whom she 
well knew to be a domestick of the count of Orrenberg, hav- 
ing frequently s¢en him at the castle, when she occasionally 
ventured thither to dispose of the eggs of her poultry, and 
the milk of the aforesaid cow brindle. ‘The man, she said,’ 
seemed to be greatly distrest and shocked at finding the poor 
child weltering. in his blood ; he lifted him in his arms, and’ 
she watched him to the river's side, where she left him’ 
bathing the child’s forehead, washing the blood from the 
wounds, and using all those efforts to recover him, which 
experience had already assured her,-must be ineffectual: 

However, she judged it unwise totell him so, lest seeing her 

clothes stained with the blood which had trickled from the 
dead wolf, and perhaps missing the little finger from the 
child’s hand, he might be induced to suspect her of having 
been accessary to his death. She therefore left htm still en- 
gagedin his charitable endeavours, and returned to her 
grandmother, with her important prize: the use of which, 
however, had been deferred till the present evening, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of collecting the other ingredients of 
the charm.” — 

Such was Barbara’s narrative; and Osbright heard with 
rapture the confirmation of Gustavus’s innocence. He ask- 
ed the girl, why she had not disclosed these circumstancesy 
when enquiry was made respecting the child's supposed mur- 
der: but no such inquiry had reached this secluded hut, 
whose existence was unknown even at Orrenberg, though so 
near, and whose inhabitants bad no intercourse with the rest 
of the world, except when necessity compelled Barbara to 
venture with fear and trembling, either to the Castle to dis- 
pose of her ware, or to the village to purchase those few ar- 
ticles of life, which were indispensable. 

Osbright rewarded the girl’ s information liberally, and 
then having received certain instructions for reaching the 
neighbouring village, he set forward to request assistance for 
bis embarrassed horse. His plans were now eae ; and, 
instead of prosecuting his journey, be determined to hasten 
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‘o Sir Lennard of Kleeborn with the explanation of those 
éircumstances, which (as that warriour had assured him} 
forméd the principal objection tohis union with Blanche and 
to a reconcilration bétweén the hostile kinsmene 

{To be continued. J 


SIEGE OF LEYDEN. 






















Connected with the history of the celebrated University 
of Leyden, which has given so many great and learned meu 
to the word, is the relation of the remarkable siege, which, 
says Sir fohn Carr, in the year 1573, for five months visited 
this place with all the horrours of war, disease, and famine. 


AFTER the Spaniards had been compelled to raise the’ 
siege of Alkmaar, they determined upon directing their for- 
ces against Leyden, from the trenches of which they were 
bravely repulsed by count Louis of ‘Nassau, brother to the 
then prince of Orange 7 but having been reinforced, they re- 

® turned to’ the attack ; when the Spanish general, Francis 
Valdey, discovering that he could not take the place by storm, 
resolved upon reducing it by famine, and a scene of horrour 
ensued which baffles the powers of the pen to describe. The 
Spanish general, Frederick of ‘Foledo, son of the execrable 
duke of Alva, repulsed a body of English auxiliaries who 
were coming to the relief of the besieged, in consequence of 
which the blockade was so vigilantly conducted, that the 
wretched inhabitants could derive no provisions from with- 
out. Fn this dreadful dilemma, they drew lots to determine 
which should fall each day to afford sustenance to the rest 
with their bodies 7 and it ts'said thatthe spirit of patriotism 
ran’ so high, that many of theny anticipated this’ desperate 
alternative, and voluntarily slew themselves to furnish food 
to their brave fellow-citizens and soldiers. An extraordi- 
nary female patriot, of the name of Kenneva, headed the 
women, led them to the ramparts, where they assisted the 


nearly exhausted soldiery in working the cannen, and dis- 
¥ 2 
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plaved the enthusiastick courage which great occasions will 
generally find lodged in that bosom which is the seat of every 
gentle, every tender feeling, and ought only to heave with 
the tenderest emotions Many of them stabbed themselves 
to assist in preserving the survivors, and eXpiring exclaim. 
ed, * See, my poor valient friends, your provision for the rest 
of the day.” But notwithstanding these terrible sacrifices, 
and supplies of human flesh, many thousands of the garrison 
and burghers perished. ‘The-Spaniards having been inform. 
ed of their situation, again summoned them to surrender, and 
allowed a truce of an hour: for deliberation, during which a 
consultation was held, the unanimous choner tnsmatian of which 
was contained in the following reply: “ Fell your arrogant 
general, that we shail not want the means of life whilst a lett 
arm remains upon apy of our shoulders, and with our right 
we shall continue to fight for our liberties to the last.” At 
length, broken down by their frightful situation, and hopeless 
of rehief, after having exinbited prodigies of valour, and the 
sublimest acts of patriotism and resignation, the miserable 
survivors of this ghastly scene of desolation assembled around 
the house of Peter Adrian de Werf, the chief magistrate ol 
the cliy, a man of great influence amongst the people, and im 
plored him to sanction with his flat the surrender of the 
lace ; but this noble being prefering, like Cato, to. perish 
rather than sce his couutry in the possession of a tyrant, thus 
addressed his emaciated brethren: “ My brave comrades | 
cut this body in pieces; itis ‘ctter that } should die for you, 
than by the enemy; my wounds disable me from further ser- 
vice. Lake courage, let me receive death from vour hands, 
and let my misera le frame furnish a wretched meal for some 
of you. “Take me, and may Leyden be victorious, and het 
glory immortal.” Deeply impressed by such firmness and 
clogucace, Lis anditors turned their haggard countenances 
aside, and with the convulsive energy of expiring nature, 
rushed again to the rampart, and soon afterwards they wert 
thrown into an agony of jov bv the arrival of two carrie 
pigedns, to whose teet were ued stalks of corn and hemp, in 
which letters were concealed, announcing that reltet was ai 
amt, “Poe Datch coniederates, having no other mode off 
relieving, the inhabitants of Leyden, broke down the dykes 
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of the Maese and the Yssel, inundated the, Spanish camp, 
and the beautiful country which surrounds Leyden, and 
enabled Louis Brissot, admiral of Zealand to send many flat- 
bottomed boats, well armed, to the succour of the besieged. 
This desperate measure compelled the Spanish general to 
evacuate his camp, and to retire with such of his army as 
did not perish by the waters, into their own country. This 
siege, which commenced shortly after Easter, was raised the 
third of October, on which day a supply of provisions was 
brought to the famished inhabitants, who greedily devoured 
the food, amidst tears and convulsive inarticulate exclama- 
tions to heaven for their deliverv, and many of them dropped 
down dead upon too rapidly satisfying their ravenous appe- 
tites. After this signal deliverance, the prince of Orange, 
although suffering under severe illness, ordered himself to be 
carried in a litter to Leyden, to condole with and express 
his admiration of its heroick inhabitants: the interview, as 
well as many scenes which occurred during the siege, must 
have afforded a fine subject for the pencil. He gave them 
their option of being exempted for a certain period from tax- 
es, or of having an university founded in their town ; when, 
with noble and disinterested wisdom, they gave the prefer- 
ence to the latter. Never did any séat of learning originate 
trom a nobler cause ; it may be said to have been endowed 
by the blood of the brave. The clergy of Leyden, in a pub- 
lick oration, still celebrate the anniversary of the glorious 
third of October, in which the story of the siege, and the 
deliverance of the town are feelingly recapitulated. 


CHARACTER OF BUONAPARTE. 









NAPOLEON is about five feet five inches in height, 
vell made, and somewhat muscular. It has been observed, 
that, notwithstanding his fatigues, he has a tendency to be 
corpulent. - Compaen is a pale olive, his eyes piercing, 
his hair brown, cut short, and uniformly unpowdered. He 
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seldom smiles ; and is, in the natural disposition of hig 
mind, impetuous ; but he corrects this habitude by a power- 
ful command of his passions. He is very abstemious ; ; takes 
snuff abundantly ; and remains at dinner with the imperial 
family but thirty minutes. When they dine en Jamitie, he 
eats of the pluinest food, drinks four or five glasses of wine, 
takes his coffee, (of which he is extremely fond) and de- 
parts. He passes the cyening in visiting the Lyceums, or 
places of publick gratuitous education (of which Paris and 
its environs are full) examines the scholars personally ; en- 
ters newly established manufactories; and when he deems 
the inventor worthy, invests him with the insignia of the le 
gion of honour, which he frequently t takes from his own coat 
for that purpose. Qn his return to St. Cloud, if inthe coun- 
try, orto the Thuilleries, if in town, he hears a concert, con- 
verses with his family, takes a slight repast, and retires to 
bed about cleven o ‘clock. In the morning he generally rises 
with the lark, goes to his private cabinet, and examines writ- 
ten documents upon the affairs of state, or representations 
from all the ministers, both domestick and foreign ; inscribes 
a concise resolution upon each, to be delivered to the proper 

officers in the course of the morning. In all these duties he 
is as regular as time itself ; and even when he is encamped in 
the field of battle, I am informed, that he pursues the same 
system, upon a narrow basis. At six or seven o'clock he 
rings for his coffee, and then dresses himself for the day. His 
dress, on ordinar y occasions, is a blue undress uniform, with 
white kerseymere waistcoat.and breeches,’ military boots, a 
cocked hat, with a small cockade, placed on the very rim, a 
sword, and the order of the legion of honour suspended by a 
red riband from his buttonhole. I should inform you, that 
no person enters his cabinet but his pages, and those only 
when he is present ; and when he departs, he takes the ke} 
in his pocket. 

His library is fitted up in the English taste, and rather 
plain than otherwise. It is decorated with marble busts of 
great men, among which you find those of the late oe, twee 
Mr. Fox, and the immortal Nelson. The emperour had 
great personal esteem for Mr. Fox, and treated that illust:. 
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ous patriot, while he remained at Paris, with the most con- 
ciliating respect. I am told, that he has remarked, that 
Mr. Fox was to Britain what Cassandra was to the Tro- 
jans, always telling truths, but, unfortunately, never believ- 
ed. 

I carried my curiosity so far, as to take measures to learn 
what books this extraordinary character was fond of perusing, 
and found that Ossian’s poems (well translated into Italian) 
the works of Newton and Leibnitz, Smith, on the Wealth of 
Nations, the works of Montesquicu, Tacitus, Guicciardin:, 
&c. formed the leading articles with which he amused or em- 
ployed himself in his leisure hours, if such an active mind 
can be supposed to have any leisure. 

To indulge tne curiosity of those natives and foreigners 
whose rank and talents do not entitle them to an introduction 
at court, he takes an airing every Sunday evening in the gar 
glens of St. Cloud, with the empress, the imperial family, and 
his marshals ; and I have observed, that his attendant Ma- 
maluke is uniformly behind his person ; and I was told, that 
he sleeps at the entrance of his apartment, or tent, when he 
json duty from the capital. 

It cannot be denied, that he is indebted, for a great por- 
tion of his success, both in the cabinet and in the field, to that 
judgment which he has displayed in selecting his ministers 
and officers, all of whom have been advanced for their indi- 
vidual merit. He has sometimes listened to the recommen- 
dation of distinguished persons in filling up civil vacancies of 
little importance, but never any other. Marshal Anogereau 
is the son of a grocer, at Paris ; marshal Lefebvre is the son 
of an inn keeper, general Vandamme was a taylor in Bra- 
bant, and a great majority of the rest were of the same de- 
scription. 

Napoleon endeavours, by every species of artificial atten- 
tion, to acquire, and retain the good will of his army. He 
never suffers an officer to strike a soldier, on any pretence 
whatever. ‘Their punishments are through the medium of 
shame, privations, or death. In England the citizen and 
soldier run parallel in their interests, but in France, the sol- 
dier paramount in authority to the citazen ; and this partiali- 
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ty is, perhaps, necessary in a government which owes the ac- 
quirement and consolidating of its power to the zeal and fide- 
lity of the national armies. 

His ambition is boundless, and seems to swell in propor: 
tion as it is exposed! If itis asked: Has he any political 
enemies in France? I would answer, truly, many; but the 
well conducted system of bis government precludes all oppo- 
sition to his will ; and even those enemies are becoming less 
humerous every day, as the brilliancy of his career neutrali- 
zes the enmity of those who deprecate his power, by making 
their national vanity a party to his personal renown. 





ON A RANDSOME LANDLADY. 
IT has been observed of the writings of the late Harry 
Fielding, of facetious memory, that he seemed never so hap- 
py as when he could get into the chimney-corner of an inn- 
kitchen. In like manner you must have perceived, that my 
letters to you during my rustication, have savoured of the 
affection which I have always entertained for my honest 
friend the landlord, and his civil attendants, up from John 
Boots to Betty Chambermaid. I shall therefore make no 
apology for giving you an account of the reception I met 
with at the last inn I put up at; where, indeed, I sufficiently 


experienced the truth of the following observation of bishop 
Corbet : 



















“ All travellers this heavy judgment hear ! 
ac h nke k'ni dear : 
An handsome hostess makes a reck ning dear : 
“* Each word, each look, your purses must requite “em 
“ And l > add her étem.” 
nd every welcome adds another ¢fem. 


’ 





My horse and myself being both of a mind with respect to 
baiting, I suffered him to turn in with me to the first inn [ , 
came to, which happened to be the Castle ; when I was met 
at the door by a young lady, whom, by her dress, I should 
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have conceived to have been some guest of fashion, if she 
had not, upon my alighting, most politely made me an apo- 
logy, that all her rooms were taken up, and desired me to 
walk into the littl parlour behind the bar. ‘Fhis civility 
of her’s, together with a look that would have unloosed the 
purse-strings of an eld city churl, at once removed ail my 
prudent economical resolutions of eating only just a snap of 
cold meat, and away : of my own accord, I most generously 
ordered a ‘chicken to be put down; but my landlady, drop- 
ping an hint that she herself bad not dined, I could not re- 
t the temptation of desiring the pleasure of her company 
to eat with me, which she rea dily ac cepted ; and, on her ob- 
serving that the chickens were very small and nice, and to be 
sure | must be hungry after my ride, I consented to have a 
couple of them done. She then asked mie, in a most bewitch- 
ing manner, if I chose to drink any thing; but, though I de- 
clared that I never touched a drop of any liquor before meals, 
vet she inticed me M9 toss up a glass of sherry, to get me an 
appetite, which, before she had ‘concluded I could not want t, 
and she even ery the complaisance to pledge me. When 
dinner was served up, I was suprised to see a dish of eels 
brought in ; and on my say ing, that I fancied the cook had 
ran le a mistake, she most civilly begged ten thousand par- 
dons, and said she thought Ih ad ordered them ; but added, 
that indeed she did not doubt but I should like such, and for 
her own part she was excessively fond of them. As 
was the case, I could by no means consent to their be ein . 
taken away ; and, alter we had done with the fish and the 
chickens, a dish of tarts spontaneously made its appearance; 
without waiting for the word of command. My kind land- 
tudy intreated me to taste this, and insisted upon helping me 
to another, which she assured me was most excellent. till she 
had either forced upon me, or taken to herself, a bit out of 
-ach sort. 1 should have told vou, that, during dinner, be- 
ides the usual concomitants of a tankard of each, [ was pre- 
ere on to hob and aob with her in a variety of old beer, 
, Rhenish, mountain, Lisbon, &c. and, to crown all, 
mv "landlady would even rise from table herself to hanone me 


. ‘ tf - leelaread ch ha - lone han 
os cup, at Winch ne Glciarea She ad a2 most eXceiicnt i nd. 
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When the cloth was removed, I could not but ask her, what 
she chose to drink ; to which she modestly answered, what- 
ever I liked ; at the same time hinting to me, that nobody 
had better French wines than she had. However, I thought 
proper to disregard all her hints of that kind, and ordered a’ 
simple bottle of port. Woen this was brought, I-asked if I 
should belp her ? she told me she never touched that sort of 
wine ; so that [could not but call fora pint of Lisbon, which 
she liked better. She would tain, indeed, have prevailed 
on me afterwards to suffer her to produce a bottle of claret, 
of which, she said, she could drink a glass or two berself ; 
but finding: me inflexible on that head, she compounded the 
matter with me, on bringing me over to consent to our having 
a flask of Florence, the best that ever was’ tasted. I need 
not tell you the agreeable chat, or the pleasing famillarities’ 
that passed between’ us, till it was time for me to mount my 
horse ;' but I could not even then get away, without doing 
her the pleasure first to drink a dish of tea withbher, to which 
a pot of caffe was also added, though [ did not touch a 
drop. In short, her behaviour was so engaging, ber hooks so’ 
inviting, and her artifces so inveigling, that 1 quite forgot 
how dear I was to pay for my entertainment, til the dread- 
ful reckoning was called for, which conviuced me of the just» 
ness of Bishop Corbet’s remark’s before quoted. Indeed, 
as I had-ordered: a superfluity of victuals that I could nor 
eat, and of liquors that I could not drink, and all for the 
sake of my hostess’s sweet company ; F think, that the bill, 
jnstead of the usual articles of bread and beer—chicken— 
wine, &c. might have been made outfor a smile—ah ogle— 
a squeeze by the hand—a chuck under the chin—a kiss, Kc. 
so much. For my part, I am determined, for the future, 
never to set my foot in an inn, where the landlady is’ not as! 
ugly as Mother Redcap. 
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BUFFON rose always with the sun, and he used often to 
tell by what means he had accustomed himself to get out of 
bed so early. “ In my youre ” (said he} “ E was very fond 
of sleep ; it robbed me of a great deat of my time; but my 
dear Joseph* was of great service im enabling me to over- 
come it. I promised to give a a crown every time that 
he could make me get up at six. Next morning he did noe 
fail to awake mie, and to torment me, but he received only 
abuse. The day after he did the same, with no better suc- 
cess, and I was obliged at noon to confess that I had lost my 
time. [ told him, that he did not know hew to manage his 
business ; that he ought to think cf my ptomise, and not to 
mind my threats. The day following he employed force 7 
{ begged ‘for indulgence, I bid him begone, I stormed ; but 
joseph persisted. [ was, therefore, obliged to comply, and 
he was rewarded every day for the abuse which he suffered 
at the moment when I awoke, by thanks; accompanied wit! 
a crown, which he re¢¢ived about am hour after. Yes, [am 
indebted to poor Foseph for’ten or a dozen of the volumes 
of my works.” 

He was ohe of the bést and most affectionate of husbands. 
The loss of his lady, Mademoiselle de St. Belin, whom he 

married in 1752, and who, though she brought him no for- 
tune, was of a good family, and possessed every necessary 
accomplishment, cost him much pain and many tears, even 
to the last day of his Ife. He left only one soa of this mar- 
tiage, whorls at prtsent second major in the regiment of An- 
sonleme. 

Musick seemed to hare a sovereign power over his heart. 
Every time that any of the grand pieces of eminent masters 
Was executed before him, its effects appeared by involuntary 
tears, which he in vain attempted to hide. 

The empress o? Russia having testified 2 desire of having 
a bust of f hi m, he sent one accompanied by his son, and 
Segred, perniission to join to that piece of narble, frozen by 
seventy-four winters, a young oid living image of him 


* Fhe name of his d 
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This double present. was received with much distinction az 
court, and his son, returned to France loaded with marks of 
kindness by the empress. Buffon received, in a present from 
her imperial majesty, a collection of medals, struck during 
her reign, and- those of every year were regularly sent.to him 
afterwards. 

Prince Henry of Prussia, after having dined with him aj 
Montbard, where he intended to have slept, had. he not re- 
ceived news which obliged him to depart, heard him reaf 
the natural history ef the swan, with which he was so weil 
satished, that on his return to Berlio, his first care was to 
send him a most beautiful breakfast service of Dresden por- 
celain, consisting of cups, basons, &c. upon which was. paint- 
ed in enamel, the swan in all its different attitudes. Buffon 
in his will ordered his son. to beg Madame Necker to accept 
this set of porcelain. 

This lady, illustrious by her rank and leneficence, render- 
ed full justice to the genius of Buffon. She carried her ad- 
mirauon of him even to enthusiasm ; he, on the other hand, 
made every returo for her attent'on ;_ he delighted in reading 
over the elegant letters which.he received from a hand so 
dear and so respectable. He composed the two following 
latin verses to be inscribed round her porérait. ; 


Angelica facie et formoso corpore Necker, 
Mentis et ingenii virtutes exhibet omnes. 


Flaving been solicited to contribute something towards 
assisting the daughter of a Swiss officer, to go to a conven 
at Montmartre, he gencrously gave what was asked, and 
wrote to Mr. Gentil, the Prior, as follows: * My dear Pri- 
or, I should have been much happier to oblige the mother 
of a family, really a mother ; her cares are more respectable 
and her sufferings more agreeable to heaven, and the state, 
than the indolence of an immured virgin.”* 

He mei death with forutude and resolution, and with that 
conseling security which arises froma pure conscicnée, and 
a belict in a future existence. Among the last words which 
hic spoke, were the Jollowing addressed to his son. ‘* Ne- 
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ver quit the paths of honour and of virtue; this is the only 
means to secure happiness.” ' 

He was burried at Montbard, in a tomb which he had 
caused to be built about thirty years before, at which time 
he desired the workmen to make that place solid, as he 
should reside there longer than any where else. 


ACCOUNT OF -LORD STAIR. 


GEORGE IL on his return to London after the battle of 
Dettingen, could, with difficulty, bear the sight of lord Stair. 
He could not forgive his lordship’s reproaching him for the 
danger which threatened the English army, in case the king 
had obstinately persisted ia leaving it in the camp which it 
eccupied, and where it would have been completely deteat- 
ed, if the duke de Grammont, by his rashness, ‘had not saved 
tt. Lord Stair, as proud as he was skilful in war, having 
soon perceived the king’s dislike, and being little disposed 
to bear the shame of a formal disgrace, was on the point of 
retiring to his estate in Scotland, when he received the follow- 
ing letter : 

“ MY LORD, 

“Your bravery is well known; but will you have tne cour- 
age to go, to-morrow night, to the entrance of Sonterset 
house, where you will meet one who (if you dare follow 
him) will conduct you toa part of the town, not much fre- 
quented, but where you will find one who is impatient to see 
you, and to discover secrets which are of more importance 
than you imagine, and which cannot be disclosed in a letter. 
If you are afraid this should be a plot on your purse, bring 
nothing valuable about you.” 

We may conceive his lordship’s surprise at the reading of 
this note. At first he took it for a trick of some secret ene- 
my; or some affair of gallantry, the heroine of which had 
probably her reasons for so acting. However, he determin- 

ed to go. He therefore, after providing himself with a sword 
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and a brace of good pistols, went to Somerset. house, and 
found there a man, who, without speaking, made him a sign 
After walking for about an hour, they came 
into a street almost empty, where the conductor knocked at 


to follow him. 


the door of a 


small, 


old house. When it was opened, he 


said : “ Walk in, my Tord,” and the door was shut upon 
them. ‘The intrepid nobleman, holding his sword in one 
hand and a pistol in the other went up the staircase and en- 
tered a room, the furniture of which seemed very ancient. 
* Come in, my lord (said a faint voice issuing from a bed) 
ome in, vou have nothing to fear. Pray sit down on the 
chair near my bed, and we will converse together.” “ Very 
well,”’ said Lord S, “ but make haste and tcil me the reason 


ol this odd adventure.” 


You are hasty, ny lord, but have 


patience. Lay down your aims: take that seat, and come 


and look at me.” 


His lordship, surprised at such authorita- 


tive commands, to which he was little accustomed, got up, 
took the lamp, went to the bed, and remained stupified at the 

sight of an old man, pale and thin, with along white beard, 
aad whose eyes were instantly fixed upon him. “ Look at 
said he, *' Lam still alive; 1 owe to you the 
only true pleasure J have tasted these many, many years. Age 
and misfortunes, have they entirely effaced the marks of one 
who is nearly related to you, and who is delighted to find in 
you features which are most dear to him!” His lordship, 
still more astonished, looked at the old man, and unable to 
account for the different emotions which agitated him, spoke 


me, my lord,” s 


not a word, 


* Stoop,’ 


‘ said the old man, and you will find, 


under my bed, a box which contains papers capable of amply 
repairing the losses which your family has, suffered by the 
His lordship, having placed the box, on the bed, 
sat down again on the chair. ‘ Here, my lord,” said the 
old man, “here are copies of the sales of three of the prin- 
cipal seats belonging to your ancestors, which your great 
prendfather sold, or rather pretended to sell during the trou- 
bles. Here are also the letters of the pretended buyers, by 
which vou may immediately recover the estates on your ar- 
rival in Scotlaud.. Precautions have been taken to prevene 
any disputes.” What was his lordship” 8 astonishment when 


civil wars.” 


be saw these three contwacts of estates, which he knew. for- 
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merly belonged to his house: “ Ah! cried he, with trans- 
port, “Ah! who are you, respectable and benevolent old 
man, to whom I owe more than to my own father? Speak, 

I beg of you! favour me with the name of so generous a be- 
nefactor, in whom I am so singularly interested, and whose 
days Heaven seems to have prolonged, that he may fad in 
me the most tender and respectiul of friends, and the most 
grateful of men!” “ Leave me, my dear lord,” said the old 
man in haste, * I am too weak to bear.a longer conversation, 
ieave me, I beg ; take that box, and bid adieu to an old man 
who thinks himself less unfortunate, since he has had the 
happiness of holding you in his arms.” “ Ah! whoever you 
are,” said lord S. * and whatever reasons you may have 
to conceal the name of so generous a man, can you have the 
crucity to oblige meto obey vou? To abandon you im such 
a situation, nha friends, without help, without _ 

‘ Stop, my lord ! itis with pleasure I see in you such gener- 
ous sentiments ; but know that your friend (since vou think 
him worthy of that title) however unfortunate he may be in 

other respects, is still free from want ; therefore, if you wish 
to oblige me, leave me, my lord, instantly ; nay, do more, 
and believe me I have a right to demand it : swear to me 
that you will never come here again, nor even search alter 
me, unless I send for you.” His lordship seeing by his tone 
of voice that he would not be refused, promised to obey him, 
once more embraced him ; and then leit him with tears ia 
his eyes. On his return home he immediately opened the 
box, and found a great number of papers which: he judged 
would be of great use to him. Next morning, as he was 
preparing (notwithstanding his promise) to return to the old 
man, he was suddcnly stopped by the tollowing letter, sealed 
with his own arms, and to his extreme surprise, signed 
George Stair. 

“ Do not return to me, my dear lord, for you will not find 
me. If it had been only to tell you who I am, that is vour 
great grandfather, who has so long been supposed dead, and 
who justly deserved to be so ; I should not have opposed 
your just desire of knowing your benefactor; but the con- 
sequences I foresaw of so. interesting a scene, too much so 
tor my weak age to bear, made me dread to satisfy your cus 
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riosity, upon circumstances, which far from offering to you so 
dear and respectable a relation as you imagined, would only 
have shown to you a wretch—a monster less worthy of pity 
than of horrour ! 

“* My father died a few months after my birth. My mo- 
ther soon followed him. I was left to the care of an aunt, 
sister to my father, who brought me up so tenderly that 
(though she was the cause of my crime) I still retain the 
most grateful remembrance of her in my heart. I was 
scarce seventeen, when, struck with indignation, at seeing 
my countrymen armed against their lawful sovereign, I form- 
the design of tendering to king Charles I. the offer of my 
fortune and sword ; but what was my astonishment when at 
disclosing my intention to my goed aunt,’I saw her, tremb- 
ling, lift her hands to heaven, and look at me with a kind of 
horrovr. Surprised and afflicted at the state she was in, and 
turning with impatience to know the reason; “ You force me 
then to tell you,” cried she, bursting into tears. “ Know 
then that the prince you are so desirous of serving, is the 
authour of my shame, and of your father’s death. I was 
about fifteen, and among the attendants who waited on his 
mother, when the wretch, imposing on my age and credulity 
by the most sacred caths, contrived to seduce me—In short, 
I was ruined. The perfidious prince, soon after, went tg 
Spain, in hopes of marrying the infanta. I should have been 
entirely lost, if your father had not come to London. ‘Tc 
him I was obliged to own my misfortune and the consequen- 
ces I dreaded. That dear brother, afflicted even to tears, 
ran immediately to the Queen, obtained permission to take 
me away, and sent me to one of his seats near Edinburgh, 
where I remained till I was perfectly recovered. ‘ Alas" 
said she, ‘I was doomed to see him no more. The grief 
which he conceived for my undoing soon killed him, and his 
worthy wife, who after bringing you inte the world, sur- 
vived only a month.’ Such, my dear nephew, were the se- 
eret and deplorable motives which reduced me to that obscu- 
rity in which I have since lived, and of which you are alone 
acquainted. Judge now, mv friend, if atter the care I have 
taken of your infancy, and the education I have procured 
you, say, can you devote your fortune anc arms to the author 
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of so many calamities, to a barbarian who has carried. death 
into the breasts of your parents, and into mine eternal re- 
morse? ‘No! cried 1 ‘by G**! no! the wretch is un- 
worthy of life, and he shall die by my hand! To tell you 
my lord, by what means as refiued.as dangerous, my fury 
against the king continually increasing, was at last able to 
fulfil my revenge and execrable oath ; to tell you all the events 
and the excess of remorse which soon followed my crime, 
would be now too grievous in my weak state to relate. Be 
satisfied. with knowing, that you may abhor me as much as [ 
detest myself ;. that the executioner of king Charles I who ap- 
peared on the scaffold under a mask, was in fact no other than 
your unworthy, tea guilty great grandfather, Sir George 
Stair.’ 

From 1649 (when Chasles I. was beheaded) to 1743 
(when the battle of Dettingen wae fought) there is an in er- 
val of 94 years. On a supposition that sir George Stair was 
20 years old when he committed his crime, his age in 1746 
must have been 114 years. 

The anonymous author of these memoirs, adds : that what- 
ever were the emotions of lord Stair at reading this letter, 
his first care was to look for the street and hotise where he 
had seen his great grandfather ; but finding the house empty 
he had learnt from the neighbours that it had only been oc- 
cupied since eight days ; that it was aever known by whom 
tuat since the preceding night the servants had abandoned it, 
furnished as it was ; that they could not tell of whom the 
tenant held the house ; the proprietor being long since settled 
ia America. | ; 


QFSCRIPTION OF THE CELEBRATED 6ALT MINE NEAR 
WIELICZEA IN POLAND, 


By Nr. Mecevart, 
AFTER having examined as far as circumstances would 


rrmit, the envirous of Cracaw on the northern side, I resolve 
, . 
dd. ta visit an the gouth side enc ef the most curious, and at 
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the same time one of the richest mines in the world. I mean 
the famous salt mine of Wieliczka. When it was under the 
dominion of the king of Poland, strangers could get access’ 
to it, with the greatest facility, but since it has passed into. 
new hands, it is very difficult to obtain permission to see ij 
‘Fo procure a plan of it is impossible ; those who have the 
inspection of it, are even afraid of suffering you to’ examine 
the position of its different strata for any length of time ; 
they will not allow you to take any notes of what you have 
seen, and their prohibitions are so ridiculous, that the work< 
men are expressly ordered not to furnish you with the small- 
est specimen of the salt. The loss of this mine, mutch more 
valuable and useful-than the richest mines of gold or silver, 
was one of the greatest that the Poles could sustain. The 
reigning prince, who will always be esteemed for his great 
knowledge in the arts and sciences, as well as for his human- 
ity and affability, in order to gratify his ardent desire for be- 
ing serviceable to his people, has expended considerable sums’ 
of money on the other side of the Cracawy in’ attempting to’ 
to discover the vein of rock salt, which, on many accounts; 
may be supposed to ran near those parts in which search has: 
been made. Edo not know whether his attempts have as yet 
been crowned with success, but if it be true, that the farther 
north the strata of this salt extend, they must be found ata 
greater depth, it will not appear astonishing that great diffi- 
culties still remain to be surmounted. 

When you have obtained permission to visit this mine, 
you put on a miner’s frock, and are tied toa very strong rope 
which is fastened to a wheel put in motion by a horse at tite 
mouth of the mine. On this rope there are dnote at certain 
distances, through which are ne a kind of wooden bars, up- 
on which vou sit, by means of two girths, one of whiclr 
passes below your thighs, and the other behind your bask ; 
you then lay hold of the rope with both your hands, asd you. 
remain in perfect security. ‘This method cannot be compar- 
ed to any thing better than to that which tylers use, ia order 
to be suspended. Three wooden bars generally pass through: ’ 
each knot, and according to the number of persons,they are 
placed oné above another : sometimes twelve or fifteen de- 
scend in this manner together. Vhe mings who go down ' 


x 
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with you have sticks in their hands, which they employ to 
prevent you from betng dashed against the side of the pits 
But you cannot, however, at first shake off fear, especiaily 
when you reflect that your existence depends entirely on the 
sirength of the rope. 

The opening by which you go down ts about eight fect 
square, and extends to the ‘depth of more than two hundreit 
feet. The sides of it are lined with strong beams of ash, to 
prevent the sand from falling in, which is found thibve 3 in 
great abundance, below a bed of potters earth, or clay, mere 
or less coloured ;. it is very friable, and intersected by lav ere 
of caleareous spar. At a certain depth, you find piaces cf 
very thin calcareous stone, which split readily into leaves, 
and are of a blackish coleur. 

The differeut spaces which have been cut inthe salt frony 
the top to the bottom, may be considered as so many stories. 
When you arrive at the first, bv means of the rope, on which 
you are suspended, vou find different galleries, one of whictt 
coniducts toa beautiful wooden staircase, pine or ten feet in 
breadth, and supported with pillars, such as are not to be 
found in any mine in the world. In this first story, there is 
a piece of architecture cvt out in the solid salt, and forming 
a chapel, which generally attracts the attention of the curi- 
ous. ft is dedicated to St. Anthony, and may be about 
thirty feet in length, twenty-four in breadth, and eighteen in 
height. Not only the steps below the altar; the altar itself, 
the candlesticks, the spiral pillars that serve for ornament, 
and to support the dome, are of salt, but every thing-belong- 
img to the chapel is of the same substance ; as. the pulpit, the 
crucifix, and the statues of the virgin, and of St. Anthony. 
©n the left, as you enter, there is a statue as bigas life, forme 
ed of most beautiful transparent salt, and representing Sigis- 
mund king of Poland. Besides this, there are two other 
chapels of the same kind. In these chapels mass is said on 
certain days of the year, in commemoration of some pheas- 
mena, that formerly happened im this mine, which has given 
occasion to some historians to assert that there was once a 
city in these subterranean regions. It is very astonishing 
that such tales should be propagated, since there are two 
hagdred fect from@he surface of the earth, t the first story 
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of the mine, and nine hundred more before you can reach 
Ve the ce epest part. 
iy . The greater part of these gall ries are so beautiful, that 






























7 they resemble streets laid out by the help of a line, and some 
aie are cut through masses of the purest salt, which reflect with 
ie equal vivacity and splendour the light of the flambeaux, 


Which your guides carry along with them With regard to 
the pretended houses, these are only square chambers, cut 
out in the salt on each side of the galleries, and shut with 
coors made of common deak ‘Fhe workmen lock up their 
tools in them in the evening before they leave the mine. In 
giving an account of this singular curiosity, it is not neces- 
cary to-call in the aid of fiction, for, as Mr. Guetard-observes, 
these enormous masses of salt, are the master pieces of na- 
wt ture, andl may be considered as the richest and most magni- 
a t heent of ker productions. 
Na ‘The deeper one goes into these mines, the salt is found 
. purer, and to greater abundance ; neither sulphur, bitumen, 
nor coal is to be met witht here, as-10 the salt mines of Haile, 
Tirol and Saxony, but agreat many fossil shells, priacipally 
bivalves and madteporese 

The air is very pure m these immense subterranean re- 
hae gions, which are said to be three leagues in diameter, where 
aaa broadest, he galleries are so well cut out, that the interi- 
eur air has always a communication with the exteriour, and 
oa this account, none of those aceidents ever happen here 
which are so fatal in other phaces. One must absolutely see 
this ume, to be able to judge to what degree of -perfection 
My the Saxons have carried the art of mining. Wat some au- 
Roars | thours have asserted respecting people liting here with the? 
‘a wives, children, and families, is absolutely false. The work- 
men labour only four hours ma the day, at the enh of which 
| they depart, and iw order that they may know when their 
xt Sat thie Is expired they receive a certain qnantity of tallow or 
Pa a vil, with wicks so exactly properttoned, thar they repair tc 
hd el the piace of gencral rendevous, when they find that no more 
a Hie Night is left, than what will be sufficient to enable them tc 
gtibother Twas tote chat the labourers more than once 
had i st themseles in these mines, and that they had perish’ 
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cidents, they are actually numbered when the descend, and 
if it happens, that any of them have not arrived at the end of 
the rope, on the first story, at the appointed hour, the carpen- 
ters to whom this office ts assigned, are dispatched to search 
forthem. ‘These miners, do not, in general, attain to a great 
age, manv of them die very early of a disorder the breast, 
because they must remain so long in a bent position, and are 
exhausted by the severity of the labour necessary to dig out 
this salt, which is as hard as stone. 

The interiour labour of this mine is executed Mf some 
measure by horses, which are let down thither, and which 
are never taken out until they are no longer able to work. 
Their stables, stalls, and troughs, are all cut out of the salt. 
In these stables there are a great number of rats, eight or 
ten of which Isawin one of the troughs, eating oats with 
the horses ; they were so tame that they did not appear to 
be in the least frightened when we approached them. It is 
generally agreed :hat the horses — labour in these mines 
iose their sight, alter being there a short time. I examined 
one of them which I found to be cae blind. There are 
usually twentv-four employed here, each of which draws a 

small sledge, loaded with salt, 1 in order to transport it from 
one place to another; for it is to be observed, that besides 
the beautiful staircase, which goes from the first story, there 
are also several ramps, or casy slopes, formed in the mine, 
which are destined for the following purpose. 

When the miners have dug out a certajn quantity of salt 
from the lower stories, they form it into eylinders, the frag- 
nents are then put into casks, and these being placed upon 
tledges, are drawn by horses up these easy slopes, to the first 
story where the general magazine is situated ; when this 
magazine is completely filled, the casks are removed by 
means of q rope, fixed to a wheel, which is turned by a horse 
at the top of an opening formed for that purpose. 

Besides several openings of this kind, each of which is des- 
tined for a peculiar purpose, there are in various parts of the 
mine, common ladders placed a little inclining, which have a 
communication with one another, from the surface of the 
earth to the lowest Pallery in the mine ; by these ladders, 
the workmen descend and ascend, for did they go down by 
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ihe rope already mentioned, a great deal of time weuld be 
lost. 

Lwas assured, that in the year 1785, the number of work- 
men employed in that mine, did not exceed eight hundred ; 
but Mir. Berniard says, that when he er: thither, there were 
fiom twelve hundred to two viousand., Perhaps jess salt is 
Gug up and exported, since the discévery of some other sat 
mine in Germany ; but this will always be supe riour to 
cthers, op accountof the faciliiy with which itis wrought, 
the quality of the salt, aud the inexhaustible abundance which 
thete is ct this substance 

Though the arches of the galleries are very bold, no‘dan- 
yeris to be apprehended trom them, as the sides ‘and roof 
are lined with ovuken beams, a foot square, which are joined 
together by means of very strong pegs. 

The quantity of wood employed to support these galleries 
is immeuse ; It continues perfectly sound for whole centu- 
ries ; but allthe other pillars, whether of brick, cement, or 
sult, soon decay, and must from time to ume, be renewed. 

Since this mine began first to be dug, ithas been remark- 
ed, that no obstacle has impeded the labours of the miners ; 
und yet it has been open for above six hundred ao » © 81s 
v cll known that the most usual cause that stops the working 
of mines, is the water which filters through then ; here the 
water 1s collected into a common resevoir, by means of nar- 
row wooden troughs, to which the salt adheres: it is often 
found im be reusifad stulactites of a dazzling whiteness, which 
coze through the frames which support the vaults of the 
& dlertes, and from which they hang suspended, In proper 
Lion as the common reservoir becomes full, the water is car- 
ried off in large leather buckets, through an opening formed 
mercly for that purpose ; when conveyed out of the mine, it 
runs through a small channel into the Vitula. 

It is generally believed, that these mines form a commu- 
nication with those of Bochnia, a village at the distance of 
five miles, which ts situated to the east of Wicliczka. The 
same kind of salt is dug out there, and the workmer in each 
directed their course toward one another, till the 1772, wher 
both found their progress stopped by a bed of marl, w! hich 
did not contain the smallest particle of salg ; Ont administirar 
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tion having having ordered the mine to be worked in a south- 
eru direction, which is, still continued, the salt was found 
much purer, and of a better quaiity. 

The method employed in working these mines, 1s very cu- 

rious, ‘Lhe master miner first points out the dimensions 
which he requires in the blocks of sait to be detached from 
che solid mass : each block is generally eight feet in length, 
four in breadth, aad two in thickness. Atter he has marked 
out acertain number, the workmen begin by making from 
top to bottom, and upon one side only, a certain number of 
holes, iaclining a httle from a horizontal direction, about 
three inches in depth, and at the distance of about half a foot 
‘rom one another. They then cut a lateral groove, half an 
och in depth from top to bottom, and put large iron wedges 
into each of the holes, which they force into the mass, by 
giving them alternately moderate strokes with large ham- 
mers, according to their inclination. In proportion as these 
wedges sink into the salt, at each stroke an echo is repeated 
throughout the whole mine, whtch one cannot hear without 
astonishment and pleasure. When the block is ready to de- 
tach itself, it makss a large rent, lateral-wise, and another in 
the direction of the holes, upon which the workman takes a 
wooden levgr about three inches square, and thrusting one 
end of it into the fissure made by the wedges, gives it asmart 
pull, and a crash is heard that announces the fall of the block. 
When it falls upon a smooth bottom it remains eatire, but if 
otherwise, it is broken into five or six pieces. 

‘The miners think they give a great treat to strangers, who 
visit those mines, when they detach whole blocks in their pre- 
‘sence ; each of them cuts out four, regularly every day. They 
afterwards divide these blocks into three or four parts, to 
which they give a cylindrical form, in order that they may 
be transported with the greater facility. 

In the course of my tour I have seen gun-powder used to 
blow out blocks of this salt ; the workmen pretend that this 
method saves them much time. ‘They only cut very eager 
ficial’ grooves on the sides, and makes holes behind, | by 
which means the block is driven forwards, when they set 


fre to the gun-nowder with which the holes have been filleds 
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In the interiour part of this mine, there is a stream of 
fresh water, which ruas through a bank of sandy clay, three 
or four feet in thickness ; some have said, that this streans 
flows over the salt without dissolving the smallest particle of 
1t, but these people were unacquainted with the nature of its 
bed. 

[have beem assured that the value of the salt annually 
dug from this mine, amounts to more than 250,O000l. ster- 
ling ; itis cut nto masses shaped like a cask or cylinder, 
and transported to a very great distance, even without being 
covered. IJ was told that some of these masses wejgh from 
four to five hundred pounds ; the small fragments are col- 
lected into barrels and used in the neighbouring country. 

{ could not find that Sperment or office, all the furniture 
of which is said to be mode of salt. The workmen opened 
a large store room, and shewed us a considerable quanuty 
of cubes more or less regular, which are employed in making 
different pieces of work, such as crosses, tables, chairs, cups, 
salts, cannons and watches, which they sell for a trifling sum ; 
but they judged proper to refuse us a small favour, hae 
would have cost very little, and which would have made u 
less regret the four duczts given to the inspectors of he 
mine. I was, however, indemnified for this disappointment 
by a circumstance, which introduced me to a person who, 
for the sake of gain, was so complaisant as to furnish me 
with specimens of all the different kinds of salt found in this 
place. 


ag. 


AXFCDOTES OF POPE SIXTUS V. 


Cardinal Montalto on his election tothe Papacy, formed an 
nunpalterable resolution of reform: ing the abuses, which, during 
the Pontificate of his predecessors had crept into both church 
and state. His firstattention was directed to the punishment of 
offenders, in which he cauducted himself with an unexata- 
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pled severity without the least respect fer persons, as the fol- 
lowing instances may test fy. 


‘ AS the Pope was going one day to his devotions, there 

was, according to custom, so great a crowd to see him, that 
nobody could pass, which obliged the Swiss guards, that 
always attend upon bis holiness, whea he stirs out, to make 
way with therr halberds. There was unluckily among the 
croud, a Spanish gentleman, lately arrived at Rome, with 
his uncle, who was a learned and emineut divine. ‘This un- 
jattunate person being one of the toremost, was pushed back 
a litde roughly by one of the guard, with the staff oc his hal 
berd, which he thoug! it so great an aliront, that he vowed re- 
venge. ‘Phe poor Swiss, Bolg one day soon alter to mass 
at St. Peter’s, bad quite forgot the affair, when the Spaniare, 
who just came tm, perceiving him aon his kness betore the 
altar, thought it a proper opportunity to gratify his resent- 
ment ; and taking up a pilgrim’s staff that reared agaiust one 
of the nillars, gave him so violent a stroke upon the head, 
hat he immediately dropped down dead, without speaking 
aword. ‘Phe murderer endeavoured to make hisescape, by 
Aying to the Spanish ambassadour’s house, who had a friend- 
ship for him, upon his uncle's account ; but was stopped by 
two other Szuzss, that were witnesses of the fact. 

“ When Sixtus heard of it, he was extremely enraged, an«t 
said, “* We thought our character had been two_well known 
for any one to presume to commit so flagrant ao action ; but 
if it is not, we wil soon make it.” “ And immediately sept 
for the governour of the city, who, having been talormed ot 
the transaction, was already come on toot to enquire into rt, 
to shew his Zeal and diligence tn tae execution of his oflice. 
As soon as he appeared, t the Pope accosted him in this man- 
ner: “ Well. sir, what do you shins of a murder comenitted 
rm the house of God, and almost belore our tace? It is-your 
Musiness to see (hat strict justice Oc done directly, and a pro- 
per punishment inilicted upon the offender, forso daring an 
rosult on our authority.”=—" Toe fovernow answered, tle 
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there for a process in such a case as this?” * The gover 
nour happening to say, ** that he thought it had been neces- 

sary to observe the usual forms of the law, as. the criminal was 
nephew to a person of conside ration, ahd under the protec- 
tion of his catholick majesty’s ambassadour,” “ the Pope an- 
swered ina very furtous manner, “ Do not talk to us of 
forms and ceremonies ; it is our pleasure that he shall be 
hanged before we sit down to dinner and we intend to dime 
early to-day, bemg somewhat hungry.” 

As soon as the governour knew his hotiness’s pleasure, he 
immediately gave directions to hasten the execution ; and as 
he went out, the Pope ordered rim to fave the glows erect- 
ed where he himself could see him hanged out of his’ win- 
dow. ‘The yovernour took this as an order for instant execu- 
tion, and directed the allows tobe set up ia the piazza a! 
St. Peter, over against his apartment, whilst he was trying 
him. lis trial, indeed, was nota very long one, as me 
was not above four fours and a half betwixt the fact and 
execntion; during which time, the Pope did nothing a 
fume and stamp about the room, looking out every minute, 
to see whether they were br ringing him a be hanged. 

“ The ambassadour oi Sain, and four cardinals of that na» 
tipn, waited upon his holiness, not to ask his life, for they 
knew that was tono purpose; but to desire “his punish- 
ment might be changed into beheading, as he was a_ gentie- 
man, out of regard to the honour of his family, and that of 
the whole nation.” 

“ But the Pope said sternly to the ambassadour, who was 
most earnest init, * A crime of sucha nature must be pun 
ished by a halter; and we should dishonour ourselves and 
vou too, if we gramed what vou ask ; neve theless, we shall! 
shew you some favour, and take care that the reputation of 
hrs family does not suffer, by the hon mur we shall do bim int 
being a witness of his execution.” And, indeed, he never 
stirred from the window, tl he saw him quite dead; and 
then turning round to those in the room with him, said, Le: 
them serve Lup dinner, we shall eat heartily now, for this 
piece quan e has serv: F for a whet to our appetite.” 

" “While the dinner wes coming up, he entertained the 
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prompt justice in such cases, and seemed much pleased at 
his morning’ s work ; repeating with great satisfaction, that 
passage in the Psalms, I shall soon destroy all the ung aoe 
that are in the land , that I may root out all the wicked doers 
from the city of the Lord. After dinner was over, he said 
grace himself, and rising from the table, added “ thanks be 
to God, we have eat very heartily to-day,” 

Cartelli , treasurer and canon of St. Maria Maviore who 
had been formerly major domo to Cardinal Carpi (Monta! 
to’s great patron, and who had done him many signal servi- 
ces) hada nephew, against whom a process had been com 
menced, for running away with, and ravishing a young wo 
man ; though he afterwards found means to appease her fa- 
ther, by marrying her. But as it was necessary to get through 
some formalities of the law, to put an end to the matter, and 
stop any further proceedings, his uncle advised him to sur- 
render before the coronation, not in the least doubting but 
there would be a general act of grace ; or, if there was not, 
he imagined he could easily obtain his pardon upon the me- 
rit of his former intimacy with Sixtus. But when he was 
informed, that the Pope not only designed not to release any 
prisoners, but to proceed against them with’the utmost ri- 
gour, he went to him to intercede for his nephew, and said, 

‘he humbly hoped his holiness would forgive him, as it was 
an extravagance of youth, which he thought he had made 
attonement for, by marrying the injured person, and sufficient- 
ly shown his repentance by a voluntary surrender of himself, 
entirely depending on his clemency ;” to Which Sixtus an- 
swered, “that he was obliged to him for hrs friendship 
whilst he was in a lower station of life, and should not forget 
it now he was Pope; but that if he had a mind to interceds 
for his nephew, he would do well to pray to God for his soul, 
for it was in vain to’'ask hint to spare his life, as he was de- 
termined to do strict justice, without respect of persons.” In 
pursuance of this resolution, he ordered him to be hanged 
soon after, before the house where the fact was committed ; 
though the judges who had revised the process, examined 
fresh witnesses, and took the depositions of the young woman 
and her father, who said, that w hatedev er had been done, was 
by theirown consent. But Sixtus, either suspecting, or be 
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ing informed of the contrary, ordered the judges to appear 
before him with the minutes of the first process, where the 
fact was fully proved by the strongest evidence. At which 
he was so enraged, that he commanded the two judges to 
draw lots ia his presence, sentencing one of them to be pub- 
lickly whipped in a a court of justice, whilst it was sitting, and 
the other to be banished the city for ever. 

‘After the exccution of te ncphew, the Pope sent for 
Cartelli, and told him, * that as his nephew deserved punish- 
ment for his crimes so he thought there was a recompence 
cue to him for his former tricndabip anc d good offices ;” and 
wamediately appointed him bishop of .muntea, in the king- 
stom of Naples, giving, his canonry to 2vother nephew.” 

Among other of our Pope’s regulations, we cannot pass by 
unobserved, one that perhaps would not be displeasing to 
many persons, even in the present age.—He obliged the no- 
Bility of ame, and the country round i it, to an exact payment 
of their debts» A gentleman (who had for a considerable 
time stood indebted to a draper in a large sum of money, 
and, igstead of discharging it, upon application to him for 

that purpose, was wont to say to his cred tor, * That gentle- 
men never paid theer debts but when they pleased, was sent 
for by his holiness, together with the draper ; when Sixtus 
not only compelled him: to pay the money down Imm sediate- 
ly, but sent him to prison, and ordered a process against him 
for having neglected doing it before. ‘ He at the same time 
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commanded alt the merchants and tradesmen to bring him 2 


list of their debts, with the names of the people that owed 
them, which he paid off and took upon himscli. ‘This gave 
such an alarm, that many who were indebted to the mer- 
chants, went to pay them that very night, begging of them, 
for God’s sake, to cross their names out of their books, and 
give them such receipts as might shew as HN they had been 
por long ago, lest the Pope should come to know it.’—JSi 
us having got mformation, that ‘a merchant had conceale 
oer not delivered in, a debt due to him from a gentleman 
considerable tortune, he sent for his books, and finding it 7: 
true, he in vain endeavoured to clear himself, by saying, A: 
was paid, and had fe rgot to take it out of Ais booas ; for the 
Pope, dee laring he had been gui my of disobey i ing his arde 


delivered him inte the > hands of j istic to be puoi shed. 
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For the Huntingdon Literary Museum. 
—— 
MY TABLETS, No. 8. 
’ & Ge A; NIE Mil, Table ts athe i. 
RRVENGE. 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 


HERODOTUS with all his usual gravity and credulous- 
ness, tells us an absurd story of Psammeticus, one of the 
= gs of Egypt, who being desirous to kaew what nation was 

the most ancient, ordered two children to be nursed imsuch 
a manner that it should be impossible for them to learn words 
by imitation. Attwo years of age both at once cried out 
deccos, which in the Phrygian tongue, signifies breud. If the 
story were true, it is probable they imitated the dae of the 
sheep in the first word they art iculated, Children learn words 
by imitation ; they have the | power of imitation, aad it 1s by 
ré peated acts of it = they acquire the | habit of speech. Go- 
ropius Beccanus ‘says the Abbe Milot) from the same story, 

Jeavours to prove that de gh Dutch was the first language 


because decker in that nguage signifies a baker Ie i is au 


opinion prevalent among - vulgar of the present day, that 
hould an infant be left entirely bee from hearing any lan 
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fellow, the lord treasurer Danby, to renew his acquaintance 
with him. Danby found him in a miserable garret, and at 
parting slipped into his hands an order on the treasury for a 
thousand ‘pounds, requesting him to accept of it, in order to 
alleviate the distresses of his situation, ‘ My lord,” said 
Marvell, “I request you to stay one moment. Tien calling 


ee 
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tive, Ithauk God I have enough to satisfy nature, I care not 
ne i for luxuries when [ can lay my hand on my heart and say, 
| that [have done my duty to my constituents. I am poor, 
miserably poor, [ know not where my next dinner will come 
from, but poor as Lam, your ministry must seek elsewhere 
for men to suit their purpose, they cannot buy me to swerve 
trom my duty. Take back your order, I shall always be 
happy to see you as a friend, but I have been sent here to 
serve my country, and I cannot do it better, than by refusing 
the wages of corruption,” 


H his servant boy, he asked what he had for dinner yesterday ; 
A his answer was, a shoulder of mutton. And what have i 
i to-day ? The blade bone broiled. “ You sce my lord how I 





HUDIBRAS. 


The lines beginning “ He who fights,” &c. have often been 
quoted as the production of Butler, and represented as having 
a place in his Poem. They certainly are completely Hudi- 
rastick, and there is a distich of similar import to be found 
inthe work. But many refutations have been at different 
times published, proving no such line to have been written 
by Butler, therefore jt is superflugys to adduce more testi- 
) nonics of their falsity. If we may believe Aulus Gellius, 
ee the lines in question are of great antiquity, for he says (Lib. 
ae XVII. cap. X XI.) that when Philip defeated the Athenians 
Pe at the battl: of Cheronea, Demosthenes sought safety by 
ae flight, and on being reproached for his disgraceful conduct, 
ae ne replied. in the following well known verse : 







He who fights aud runs away, 

May live to fight another day. 

Perhaps some wit in perusing the last mentioned authoup 
finding the above lines, added the two following : 
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But he that is in battle slain, 
Will gever live to fight again. 


ARION. 


The story of Arion, told in the eighth book of Herodotus, 
rel \tes, that when the musician was thrown overboard by the 
inariners, a Dolphin received him on his back and swam 
with him safe into the port of Tenarus, in Laconia, whence 
he proceeded to Corinth, and disclosed to Periander the cru- 
elty of the Corinthian sailors, who, when they had arrived, 
were interrogated, and on a confession of the fact, were put- 
ished. Itis not unworthy of remark, that Huetius, in his 
Demonstratio Evangelica, is fully persuaded that the fable 
of Arion is borrowed trom the history of Jonah. He de- 
scends to some particulars in the comparison, which are ra- 
ther ludicrous ; as inthe whales belly, Jonah sung a hymn, 
and conciliated God, so Arion did the Dolphin by his Lyre. 


ANTHOLOGIE FRANCOISE. 


In this work is the following story, which, says the nar- 
yator, is worth almost as much as that of Arion. Pierre de 
Chateauneuf was stopped ona journey by some robbers ; 
having first plundered, they were about to kill him ; he en- 
treated that ‘Selon they put him to death, they woul ld vouch- 
safe to hear one of his songs ; they consented, and were so 
delighted with his singing, that they restored him all his pre- 
perty. 


EPICK POETRY. 


In the year 1754 was published a Poem entitled Barba- 
dos, written by a Mr. Weekes. Among the many curious 
passages in his work, such as 

Of thy fam'd drams (Barbados waters stil’d) 

Who has not heard? Let those who like applaud. 
his account of «turtle feast is not the least worthy the dig- 
nity of kheroick verse— 

The cook is called ; from various mouths, earnest 

Which first to speak, he learns their different taste, 
And their last word is still, to dress it weil, 
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THE CSSAYIST.——Number 7 


ON DRUNKENNESS. 





ce | ‘YUE Divine, the moralist, the physician, and the satirist, 
ih have all exerted their influcnce to prevent the vice of drunk- 
i enness. ‘Their exertions, in many instances, have been 
i successful. ‘The conviction of the evil effects and pernicious 
i tendescies of this vice, impressed upon the mind, by the dis- 
{ courses, the writings and admonitions of three first, and the 
it ridiculous poiot- of view in which it has been placed by the 
He last, have had a salutary influence upon many, whose senses 
a and resolution had yielded for a period to its temptation. 
Hh Although there arefew vices so much reprobated and so ge- 

nerally detested, yet it still prevails to an alarming degree. 

Where one drunkard is reclaimed to sobri lety, ten persons 


beco me - ‘tankards. Such js the depravity or the weakness 


4872 


Ses will venture to defend the vice of d: 
very many are guilty of it. 

Against a vice so pernicious to the morals, and destruc- 
tive to the health, happ iness and prosperity of society, it is 
the duty of every good citizen to raise his voice, however 

! feeble itbe. Every attempt shouid be made to convince the 
me unwary of the great danger of indulging themselves in tlte 
7 use of ix stoxicating hq quors. Should this essay be the means 
of preventing, or reclaiming from drunkenness, a single in- 
dividual, die anitiee will enjoy more real pleasure, than the 
philos osopher can from the promulgation of his most celebrated 
fanciful theories. 


runkenness, yet many, 


4. Dri meee nness 1s one of those vices which gradually in- 
! i 1_t , ry } 1: 
Paty cre” in powe r, and imp eTCey ot} OV Frow into strength, which 
Bia at first take ne a feeble hold, aud are easily removed, but 
i when nourished for any length of time, become’so deeply 
Be rooted, as tu require the greatest exertion to tear themaway. 
F wy ‘ ~ . ° . ‘ c : e . ‘ . 
tid Such is the danger of accustoming the taste to ardent spirits, 
ie and so often are the unguarded thus drawn into habitual 
fy : 2 

et 

artis a 

a 
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drunkenness, that it is more prudent and more safe to ab- 
stain entirely from the use of them. 

It might f be supposed that one example of drunkesness, 
view of the effects of ardent spirits upoa the mind and bod; 
of any person under their influence, would be sufficient to 
deter other from this degrading vice. There is surely no- 
thing amiable in drunkenness; there is nothing epticing im 
the example. Yet experience proves that this eva is con- 
tagious, and that one person addicted to it, will s90n draw 
others into the vortex. 

Ardent spirits, like the breath of the traveller im the S.- 
tyr’s Cave, is considered by many as cflicacious against both 
heat and cold. Io warm weather we must drink to keep us 
cool—in cold weather to keep us warm. ‘This opinion is 
very erroneous. ‘Lo drink spirits for the purpose of coolin2 
the body in a warm day, betrays as much folly and want ot 
judgment, as if a person were to throw oil into the fire to ex- 
tinguish the flames. There are many harmless liquors, 
devoid of the intoxicating quality, cool. and refreshing, 
which might be substituted ane ady antagee In cold wea- 
ther spirits are equally ineffectual. They create; it is true, 
a momentary glow ef heat, but it soon subsides, and leaves 
the body more susceptible of cold, in proportion to the arti- 
ficial heat thus created. There is no situation or condition 
that will justify the use of ardent spirits, except, perhaps, 
some instances of debility »W here it has been successfully : ad- 
ministered as a medicine, in smail portions. 

When a habit of drunkenness has been acquired, the 
victim of it, generally suffers an entire change. Ali those 
di elicate feelings of she soul, which elevate humanity, and 
distinguish it from the lower orders of creation, are weaken - 
ed or destroyed. Reason, the guardian of the breast, is ba 
nished from her seat, which is left to the sagen of pas- 
sion, pre judice and folly. There aremore crimes committed 

ider the influence of drunkenness, than from any other 
cause. The moral principle—the pewer of distinguishing 
between right and wrong, being destroyed, the mind is lef: 
unguarded, to the commission of whatever crime chance or 
accident mav direct. Drunkenness when suffered to grow 
to a-habit, will variably degrade the mind into meannes? 
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However elevated’ the sentiments and honourable the disno- 
sition of a man may be, if he give way to habitual dru: aken’ 
ness, these sentiments and this disposition will be lost, and 
he will be guilty of conduct, at the bare idea of which he 
would have shuddered, in the days of his sobriety. Drun- 
kenness also destroys the constitution. Spiritous liquors, 
like a slow fire, prey upon'the stomach, and destroy the vi- 
tals of the drunkard ; seldom failing tobring him to an early 
rave. 

If the evil effects of drunkenness were confined to the 
drunkard alone, he would be less an objectof commiseration. 
But frequently he involves in his ruin the prosperity and the 
feelings ofa family. He not only destroys, by his riotous 
dissipation, the means of their subsistence, but becomes ill 
natured and quarrelsome in his domestick circle. It is 
truly mortifying and distressipg to the feelings, to see a hus- 
band, ason, a father, or a brother, entirely given up to this 
shameful vice, spending in taverns, in the worst uf company, 
that time which should be devoted to the comfort, protection, 
and prosperity of his family and his friends. 

I shall conclude these observations with the remiark of a 
worthy Divine, deiivered on this subject, from the pulpit. 
* Did the drunkard, at the moment he puts the glass to his 
lips, feel allthat pain of the head, and sickness of the stomach, 
which afflict him after a severe debauch, he would desist 


trom drinking, and dash: the intoxicating. dranght to the 
earth.” 


Aemett} > fee--- 


ANECDOTE. 


THE Count de Grance being wounded ia the knee witS 
# musket ball, the surgeons made many incisions. Losing 
patience at last, he saked them why they cut and carved hiri 
so cruelly ? ** We seek for the ball,” said they. Why the de 
vil did you not speak before, said the count, J /ave it 7n my 
pocket, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
STANZAS 


ON SEEING MIRA WEEPING NEAR A WITHEREYD ROS® 
TREE. 


lon 


BY CHARLES J COX, re 


BUT late I saw, that faded rose, 

So bright in morning's tremb’ling dew, 
I saw a tear-drop there repose, 

lis beauty glow’d—lIt look’d like you. 


@422 
% 


I’ve watch’d it ev’ry night and morn, ie 
I saw its blush turn dick of hue ; ‘: 
The tear so bright was dried and gone, . 


{ breath’d a pray’r and thought of you. 


And as each leaf did fall or fade, 
[ felt a grief, I know not why, 

But still the rose, and you, dear maid, 
Were ever thought of with a sigh. 


tnt litde did I dream this flow‘r, 
Lid prompt a sich, save that I b: reath’d ; 


ao eo a 


Sh! hittle thought [ till this hour, ae 
he bliss w th which its fate was wreath’é 


t a Oe Be oe 
Bor if yo Qu weep this flow’rs decay, 
, 
An w its with'red stems with tears, 
obbes Fe , ° a e . 
Vho would not blissful clie one 
Re join om fate the rose-bud shares, 


SPT, aay 


ae, a ta - ne ae ° rg ely aiock m3 yi etre %< 
IRE Tee Te rat ee hn ene kee VA a et tte 


oie ba Agia 


a 
— Spay ects 
ee ee ae 


Pune firs 






a 
EP rn * ae 
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| Altho’ the with’red rose is dead, 
i its form my memory loves to see, 
ia i think of all I’ve thought and said, 

Hy Because its memory points to thee. 

Ht 

ne ©! would thy sympathy extend, 

i Vo twine the thoughts the rose brought me, 
Ai lis shadowy torm would perfumes lend, 

ti And make remembrance dear to thee. 

4s 

¥ hen would our thoughts and wishes wreathe 

‘4 Like sister buds of one dear tree, 


[np one fond gale their perfume breathe, 


‘Vhen flee to heav’n tn ecstacy. 


— 
Ei 


a 
- a 


| 
| 


ye 

sa 

oo th : 

Wi 
adit 

¥}! 11 ‘ 7 errr. re + ~° 

a IONNET TO HOPE. 

eH 

i i 

ne VILLIAM R. SMITH. 

Pine 

lit 21 AR of the sinking soul! whose distant beam: 
ead Cast cheering lustre o’er Despair’s dark form, 
shy elusive sprite of misery’s waking dreams, 

re ft Whose vivid rays shed solace in wo's storm L 


nou whose deceptive ligt ght entic’d my heart, 











} 

i 

‘ tn search of fancied bliss, with peace to part, 
} 5 Whose fairy form with rapture once I view’d, 
<u te » ; . . + *y 7 ‘ . 
Hie Whose voice once whisper’d, Mary will be kind, 
» pikes — 
a \\ hose tempting, rose- strew “d path I once pursued, 
Ae S Sad left r flection }; ing’ring far behind. 
el tor love [ sighing seek, and | ind disdain, 
a But thou, d ceiving, bidst me sigh again. 
vid Oh ! cease allurn 1S, Hope! sweet balm of care, 
eL Mor feed my passion while Eteel despatr. 
A no 
ea 
. oa A 
ae ' 
f' Ag 

mt) 
| fs, 
ete 
i 

A / 


i, 
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SELECTED POETRY. a 
4 
; THE MARINERS DREAM. 3 


IN slumbers of midnight the sailor-boy lay, : 
His hammock swang loose at the sport of the wind, 
But watch-worn and weary his cares flew away, : 
And visions of happiness danced o’er his mind. 


He dreamt of his home, of his dear native bowers, 
And pleasures that waited on life’s merry morn ; 3 

While memory stood sideways, half covered with flowers, 
And restored every rose, but secreted its thorns 


. i ‘ fs 
Now fancy her magical pinions spread wide, “7 

And bade the young dreamer in ecstacy rise, at 
Now far, far behind him the green waters glide, by 


And the cot of his forefathers blesses his eyes. 


Pe 
The jessamine clambers in flower o’er the thatch, te 
T he swallow sings sweet from her nest in the wall, ee 
All trembling with transport he raises the latch, a 
And the voices of loved ones reply to his call. on 

Bt | 

is 


A. father bends o’er him with looks of delight, rs 
His cheek is impearled with a mother’s warm tear, 

And the lips of the boy in a love-kiss unite 
With the maid of his love, whom his bosom holds dear. 


Sa 


Goa? 
we 


And a murmur of happiness steals through his breast ;— 
* © God! thou hast blest me, I ask for no more '” 


7 

oi 

. Che heart of the dreamer beats high in his breast, a 
' Joy quickens his pulse, all his hardships seem o’er, x 
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Ah what is that flame which row bursts on his eye : 
- Ah what is that sound which now lJarums his ear ? 
‘Tis the lightning’s rude glare, painting hell on the sky 


Lis the crashing of thunde rs, the groans of the sp shere. 


Fle springs fromhis hammock and fliesto the deck, 
Amazement conironts him with images dire, 

Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a wreck—— 
The masts fly in splinters—the shrouds are on fire. 


Like mountains the billows tremendously swell, 
In vain the lost wretch calls on mercy to save, 
T Temes ib ds £ enin: ee 7 yr his k >]] 
Unseen bands of spirits are ringing his knell, 
And the death-angel flaps his broad wings o’er the waves 


O sailor boy, wo to thy dream of delight, 
In darkness dissolves the gay frostwork of bliss! 
Where now is the picture that fancy touched bright, 
‘Thy parents’ fond pressure‘ and love’s honeyed kiss ! 


a Nn opel 


O sailor boy, sailor boy, never again, 
Shall home, love or kindred thy wishes repay : 
Full many a score fathom deep down in the main, } 
Unseen and unhonoured thy frame shall decay. F 


No tomb shail e’er plead to remembrance for thee, 
Nor redeem form or frame from the merciless surge ; 

But the white foam of wave shall thy winding-sheet be, 
And the bleak winds, in midnight ‘of winter, thy dirge 


On beds of green sea -flower thv limbs shall be laid, 
Around thy white bones the red coral shall grow , 

Qf thy fair yellow locks threads of amber be made, 
And every part suit to thy mansion below, 


Days, months, years, and ages, shall circle away, 
And still the vast waters above thee shall roll. 

Earth loses thy pattern for ever and aye, 

: O sailog boy, sailor boy, peace to thy sou}! 
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BY T. MOORE ESQ. 
From Trish Melodies. 


SUBLIME was the warning which liberty spoke, i 
\nd grand was the moment “when Spani ards awoke . 

Into life and revenge from the conqueror’s chain ! Bs 
Oh! liberty let not this spirit have rest, = 
‘Vill it move, like a breeze o’er the waves of the west, t 
Give the light of your look to each sorrowing spot, 
Nor Oh! be the Shamrock of Erin forgot, 

While you add to your garland the Olive of Spain. . 


the fame of our fathers, bequeath’d with their rights, 
: to country its chara, and to home its delights ; : 
if deceit be a wound, and suspicion a stain : 
"Then, ye men of Iberia! our cause is the same— 
And, oh! may his tomb want a tear and a name, 
5 Who would ask for a nobler, a holier death, 
, Than to turn his last sigh into victory’s breath, 
For the Shamrock of Erin and Olive of Spain! 


if 
Give 


a 
Po seme-2 
2 be ‘ 


Ye Blakes and O‘Monnels, whose fathers resign’d 
‘Lhe green hills of their youth, among strangers to find 
That repose which, at home, they had sigh’d for in vain, 
Breathe a hope that the magical flame, which you light, 
May be felt yet in Erin, as calm and as bright ; 
And forgive even Albion, while, blushing, she draws, 
Like a truant, her sword, in the long-slighted cause 
Of the Shamrock of Erin and Olive of Spain ! 


God prosper the cause !—Oh! it cannot but thrive, 
While the pulse of one patriot heart 1s alive, 

[ts devotion to feel and its rights to maintain ; 
Then how sainted by sorrow its martyrs will die ! 
The finger of glory shall point where they lie ; 
While far from the footstep of coward or slave, 

The young Spirit of Freedom shall shelter their grat 
Beneath Shamrocks-of Erin and Olives of Spatn ! 
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4 WRITTEN ON LEAVING PHILADELPHI!A. 
By the same. 


ALONE by the Schuylkill a wanderer rov’d , 
And bright were its flowery banks to his eye ; @ 
But far, very far, were the friends that he low’d, i 
And he gaz’d on its flowery banks with a sigh * 


© Nature ! though blessed and bright are thy rays, : 
O’er the brow of creation enchantingly thrown, 
Yet faint are they all to the lustre, that plays 


In a smile from the heart that is dearly our own! 


Nor long did the soul of the stranger remain 
Unblest by the smile he had languish’d to meet ; 
Though scarce did he hope it would socthe him again, 
‘Till the threshold of home had been kist by his feet! 


oe ies es ee ay 


> 


ae oe 


But the lays of his boyhood had stol’n to therr ear, 
And they lov’d what they knew of so humble a name 
~— they t told him with flattery welcome and dear, 
Mhat they found in his heart something sweeter than 


fame ! 


oe ge ee 


Nor did woman—O woman! whose form and whose sou! 
Are the spell and the light of each path we pursue ; 
Whether sunn’d in the tropicks, or chill’d at the pole, 
If woman be there, there is happiness too ! 


Pare ed is 


Nor did she her enamouring magick deny, 
That magick his heart had relinquish’d so long. 
Like eyes he had lov’d was Aer eloquent eye, 


Pe Like them did it soften and weep at his song 

tt 
en ; ; ? 
eit Oh! b a est be the tear, and in memory oi ft 
a May s sparkle be shed o’er his w andering dream 
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Oh ! blest be that eye, and may passion as soft, 
As free froma pany ever mellow its beam ! 


i The stranger is gone—but he will not forget, 


a When at home he shall talk of the toil he has known, 
To tell, with a sigh, what endearments he met, 

As be stray'd by the wave of the Schuylkill alone ' 

@ —-———is ad Stew 

i 

4 THE DROPSICAL MAN. 

% A JOLLY brave toper, who could not forbear, 


ihough his life was in danger, old port and strong beer, 
Gave the doctors the hearing—but still would drink oa, 
Till the dropsy had swell’d him as big as a tun. 
‘The more he took physick, the worse still he grew, 
fe And tapping was now the last thing he could do. 
Affairs at this crisis, and doctors come down, 
He began to consider—so sent for his son. 
:é Tom, see by what courses I’ve shorten'd my life, 
1’m leaving the world, ere I’m forty and five ; 
More than probable ‘tis, that, in twenty-four hours, 
: ‘i‘his manor, this house, and estate, w ill be yours. 
My early excesses may teach you tks truth 
That ’tis working for death, to drink bined } in one’s youth. 
Says Tom, (who’s a lad of a generous spirit, 
: And not like young rakes, who’re in haste to inherit) 
| Sir, don’t be dishearten’d ; aitho’ it be true 
Th’ operation is painful and hazardous too, 
‘ Tis no more than what many a man has gone through. 
And then, as for years, you may yet be call’d young, 
Your life, after this, may be be happy and long. 
Don’t flatter me, Tom, was the father’s reply, 
With a jest in his mouth, and a tear in his eye ; 
loco well, by experience, my vessels, thou know’st, 
Ne sooner are tapp’d, but they give up the ghost 
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EPIGRAMS. 
HULL ALr. 


LONG time did a silly old proverb prevail, 


, iv 


That meat, drink, and cloth, were all found in good aie,: 


Till a lover of truth went on purpose to Huil, 
And, to try an experiment, drank his skio full. 
He began to see visions, his head it turn’d round, 
"Till off from: his keflal he fell on the ground : 
There in trances profound this philo sopher mellow 
i} Lay all night in the snow consulting his pillow. 
racular + vapours give prophecy birth, 

As Plutarch rey snot , springing out of the earth. 


W nether this was the cause, or however inspird, 


Our sage gave asentence will be ever admii’d. 
“Twas int pronounce that good ale is good meat, 

For I find [ have no inclination to eat: 

That good ale is good cloth, vou may honestly boast, 
For, i? faith! mas blithe and as warm as a toast: 

But to call it good dri’, is a lie, Pll be sworn, 


For I ne’er was so dr ry since the hour I was born. 


punster, who chane *d to come ¥ 


Must be a good drap, tf it kept you sod) 


‘The cloth, cries a 
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